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•was forced to call in the paper and burn it, and restore the silver dollar. I 
speak not now of the later Confederate flat-money, for it began with nothing 
and ended with nothing. 

The assertions made in the Senate, that the national executive officers 
have studiedly violated the laws to aid the bankers and capitalists in the de- 
preciation of silver, remains to be proved. It is certainly not the interest of 
the government or the people to depreciate its own money. The bimetallists 
need no such aids to sustain their principles. If such abuses exist they should 
be suppressed. 

Prance, by stopping the coinage of silver, has been able to keep both metals 
in active circulation, which action became necessary ; though as an importer and 
manufacturer of silver in her coins and useful and fine arts, that metal is there 
held to be more valuable in comparison with gold than with us. 

Germany and England, in demonetizing silver, have created a money pressure 
there unparalleled in our times. It may be Bismarck's policy to impoverish 
the masses in order to accomplish more readily his projected autocracy in the 
German Empire; whilst in England it may hasten the seemingly inevitable 
republic. 

The action of these three leading nations should warn us of the difficulties 
which threaten us, as they show us the dangers of monometallism as well as the 
possibilities of undue inflation of silver. And we would do well to look with 
suspicion upon those adventurers from foreign nations who, having abused our 
hospitality by attempting the destruction of the Republic, now assume leader- 
ship in a financial policy which may prove more disastrous than war. 

Cassius M. Clay. 
III. 

ANARCHISM DEFINED BY AN ANARCHIST. 

The very impartial article by Professor Ely on "Socialism in America," 
which appeared in your June issue, suggests to me that a somewhat less external 
view of that movement known as anarchism might possibly be interesting. 

Anarchism, like Protestantism, has no particular author, but the founder 
of the I. W. P. A. is Karl Marx, and Marx's work, "Capital," is fairly enti- 
tled to be considered the great text -book of anarchistic socialism. According 
to anarchists, possession, must be carefully distinguished from property. Pos- 
session is the power, right, or privilege of using anything which is inseparable 
from man's life on earth. Property is the right to use or withhold from use — 
jus utere vel abutere, Cicero says — and this right evidently is not natural, but 
is derived from government, which, moreover, itself sprang from war, and, 
under all its forms, is designed primarily to maintain by the military power the 
claim of property owners to withhold from use in order to exact a tribute. 
Hence Proudhon's apothegm, "Property is robbery." Mr. Ely, therefore, is 
hardly correct in saying that anarchists quarrel only with existing forms of 
government. They care little or nothing for the difference between democracy, 
republicanism, aristocracy, or monarchy. The essential thing is, they say, that 
under all these systems the rich employ the brave to maintain by force their 
method of "robbing" the poor and timid. And the important distinction be- 
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tween different phases of this "robbery" is not political, but economic. The 
simplest phase is chattel slavery, where the rich, with the aid of their merce- 
nary defenders, own land, tools, and men. This system went down in Europe, 
and, but for the rebellion, would have gone down in America, by a natural law 
of decay. It cannot flourish after its extension has been checked, for the rea- 
son that, while slavery rapidly develops a new country, it beggars and exhausts 
an old one. It killed the Roman Empire, and, with the empire, may be said 
(in Europe) to have killed itself. The system of landlordism and serfdom is 
better adapted to a rude state of society, with a weak general government. 
Therefore, it flourished in the Middle Ages as at no other time. It disappeared 
about the end of the fifteenth century, for various reasons, the chief of which 
is that the growth of commerce and manufactures rendered other investments 
more profitable than land, and made it easier and cheaper to hire men as wage 
workers than to rule over them as over serfs. 

Thus came in the modern system of capitalism and wage labor, which, how- 
ever, according to Marx, is as certainly transitory as its predecessors. Capital- 
ism means partial freedom of contract, wages rising (absolutely) with profits, a 
high general standard of comfort, diffused education, democracy. But it is 
also true, of course, that relatively to the profits of capital, wages fall when 
profits rise. Thus there is opened an increasing gulf between the capitalist 
and the wage worker. Again, competition among capitalists, continually re- 
ducing the price of commodities to the cost of production, necessitates increas- 
ingly minute subdivision of labor, destroying that technical skill which made 
the old-fashioned shoemaker or blacksmith independent ; degrading the laborers 
into portions of the machine they operate ; stimulating the competition for 
employment which prevails among them ; increasing the frequency of those 
periods when they are thrown out of work and reduced from comfort to beg- 
gary, and, of course, contributing to increase the revolutionary discontent of 
educated men, nurtured in hope and enjoyment, who see themselves hopelessly 
distanced by those whom they can in no way regard as their superiors. 

The chasm which threatens to engulf our social system is still further 
widened by the destruction of small capitalists in the battle of competition, and 
the growth of great monopolies, advancing pari passu with the pauperization 
of the laboring class. The miseries and dangers thus engendered by the very 
nature of modern trade and industry, are greatly aggravated by the periodical 
gorging of the market with goods produced in excess of the demand during 
seasons of speculation, and the consequent forced migration of capital to other 
branches by the dreary road along which lie bankruptcy, stagnation, reduced 
consumption, reduced production, slow liquidation, and that gradual revival 
of business which closes a financial crisis. 

The critical character of these periodical revulsions is greatly aggravated 
by the fluctuations of that uncertain currency which speculative business has 
everywhere introduced. It has so far been palliated by the extension of the 
market into new countries — America, India, Egypt, China, etc. But when 
this process reaches an end, and one commercial system extends over the 
world, then, if not sooner, prices will actually foil to the cost of production, 
and the catastrophe of production for profit will be reached. Anarchy, there- 
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fore, according to anarchists, is the inevitable end of the present drift and 
tendency of things. Trimmers may devise means ,to put it off ; Napoleons 
and Bismarcks may, for a time, stifle it in blood, but the longer it is deferred, 
the more violent will be the reaction which brings it in at last. That only 
is wise statesmanship which gives up moribund institutions to die. That only 
is reform which anticipates in a less painful manner the work of revolution. 

C. L. James. 
IV. 

ME. EATON'S NOVEL LAW PROPOSITION. 

In reply to a Senator who had asserted that the office of the Presidency was 
simply executive, Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, in the June number of the North 
American Review, declares with much emphasis that the Constitution con- 
fers upon the President "one-third of the law-making authority." This is 
certainly a novel proposition in constitutional law. If a measure should lack 
one vote of having a majority in either House of Congress, would Mr. Eaton 
contend that the President could possibly make it a law ? And, in regard to 
the effect of a veto, the object of which is to prevent and not to make legisla- 
tion, how can one-third of the members of each House ever be required to coun- 
teract it ? The least number of members able to pass a bill is a majority of 
those voting. If the President should veto it, two-thirds would become neces- 
sary. Clearly, then, the maximum number required to overcome the veto is 
not one- third but one-sixth. 

If Mr. Eaton so largely overstates the powers of the Presidential office, be- 
cause it is held by Mr. Cleveland, his course is quite in line with many things 
that have been said and done within two years by those who in politics are 
making use of the advertising methods which Mr. Barnum has applied with 
such eminent success in the show business. Having exhausted all the re- 
sources of praise upon the person of the President, it appears that it has be- 
come necessary to exaggerate the prerogatives of his office. If, on the other 
hand, Mr. Eaton's assertion is made in the heat of an argument over a great 
constitutional principle, why does he direct it at anything so petty and irre- 
sponsible as a person " representing but in half part a state in a body which' 
has but two-thirds of onehalf of the sum of the law-making authority?" Why 
does he not choose a far more shining mark — a magistrate who, in addition to 
the powers of the Executive of the nation, wields the legislative power of more 
than "twenty-five Senators and one hundred and eighteen members of the 
House " combined? For we believe it was Mr. Cleveland who first discovered 
and promulgated the doctrine that his high office was " essentially executive." 
If that office is so great that the legislative powers claimed by Mr. Eaton do 
not constitute an "essential" function of it, then our Presidency can be 
nothing less than an elective dictatorship. In regard to removals from office, 
Mr. Eaton sets forth a record, which, taken with some facts which he does not 
state, clearly sustains his assertion that the President "has made a more 
heroic struggle than all his predecessors together," but it is not so clear that 
the struggle has been made entirely against the spoils system. 

Samuel W. McCall. 



